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VOL. XI.—NO. 4. PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 26, 1833. NO. 265, 

ES Dress tee the pieitdiis af Poemngtinaln. system of common schools, without, however, effecting 
EDUCATION IN PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW | the latter object. 

YORK. In order apparently to comply with the words of the 

By W. R. Jouxsox constitution, and to render less obnoxious the devotion 


of all the public means of the state to institutions of 
which the rich only could avail themselves, many of the 
academies and a few of the colleges are required to ed- 

{It appears from the tabular view already published,” | ucate for a limited time certain numbers of poor chil- 
that the number of our public acts in regard to this|dren. The number of children thus provided for 
subject, amounts to two kundred and twenty. throughout the stale, has been about two hundred. It 

No one could complain of a paucity of laws with such | would be an object of curiosity to determine how ma- 
amass of acts before him. But the character of the | ny have actually taken advantage of the provision. 
laws will strike every one, accustomed to a legislation By reference to a table of expenses of the legisla- 
which is based upon principle, and not upon individual | |, department of our state from 1791 to 1829, inclu- 
interest and solicitation—as farremote froma general | sive, found in the fifth volume of the Register of Penn- 
comprehension of the subject;—and the laws as partial sylvania, pages 205—6, it will be seen that the average 
and local in their object, limited in their application, toa lexpense of enacting a law by our legislature, is five 
few classes of the community, and still more limited in | 1, ded and forty dollars and twenty cents. 


¢ aaa ‘ 
- — - furnishing to the people at lange the ed | Now the number of laws enacted in regard to educa- 
portunity and the inducement to become universally in- | 


tlient TI eee ee | tion since the adoption of the present constitution in 
pin : 1e state has in fact no general system o | 1790, is 186. Hence their prime cost, (consisting chief’ 
education. 


|¢y in the pay and mileage of members of Assembly, ) 
a ee ae 
The whole amount of appropriations in money or in | must have been one hundred thousand, four hundred and 


other interests equivalent peta he bestowed chiefly | seventy-seven dollars. This is for a period of forty-two 
on corporate bodies including Universities, Colleges | years 


and Academies, is two hundred and ninety-seven thousand | 
one liundred and sixteen dollars. In several instances th | 
ee ee | much better educated now than they would have been, 
| 


money appropriated to Colleres and Academies, was! . : s s 
7 SPPRoP 6 ate | if left entirely to private exertions, and if none of these 


mot taken directly from the state t r ras | 
7 ee ee eee mat Sen |laws had been enacted. The sum of 100,477 dollars 
drawn from the people, in the form of ventures in certian | 


: ; for 42 y is at tl te of 2,392 31 perannum. If 
lottery schemes, authorized by the legislature. Butthe cae dahon hg a aes P f 
: F | then instead of legislating at all on the subject, the last 
cause of learning can scarcely have gained so much, as | . : : 
the interests of morality must es aah ana ot mentioned sum had been put at interest in the manner of 
ee on ent ied deposits at 5 per cent compound interest, it 


Se ania is maar land ap- would at the beginning of 1833, have amounted to 
Poh agate vege np oranons, exclusive of numerous | 359,700 dollars. This, with 227,050 dollars which have 
lots’? and “tracts”? the amount of which is not expres- |}, 4 away datiar Che's heii A with: th 
ly stated,—is Jifty-seven Sinead wine hundred und | een voted away during the same period, and wi e 

; 7e@ GN@ | lands bestowed on corporate bodies, would have constitut- 
twenty-three. | 


Sisal tte fth _edno trifling fund for the support of “‘schools throughout 
4 ae Fee ee pens both of lands and | the state’ as required by theconstitution. Indeed if we 
other interests may have been less available than their 


: a |take the amount of our supposed annual deposits and 
mominal value would indicate. | lites tented seciiad $339,700 
The institutions created, endowed, or remodelled by | With the amie one hcemeaanaieae 297, 516 


these laws consist principaily of two universities, eight | And:the price of all. the lands bestowed, at $1 


colleges, and fifly-five ucademies.t 
Twenty-three of the laws above referred to, have | oa 
been made in reference either to the education of the | We shall have the gross amount equal to $693,739, 
poor as a distinct class, or to the foundation of a general a sum with which the most enthusiastic advocate of 
ae he ace aes nnn nnn nnn | SCHOO] funds and a school system, would be-very well 


t.—Recapitulation of enactments by the government of 
Pennsylvania on the subject of Educetion. 


It may be a question whether the people at large, are 


per acre, ~, 57,925 





-———— 





* See pages 1 and 17 of the Sresent volume of the ‘content now to cOMmence operations. - 
Register. | Ytappears that the greatest number of laws passed in 
+ See page 64 of present number. ‘regard to any one institution, have been made in favour 
Vor, XT. 7 
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of Dickinson College. The laws respecting that col. | and moral power, should be compelled to pay out of its 
lege, amounting to fourteen, will be found at numbers | histone. resources, . oe ae “ ew by which et 
2 ‘i _| heritage was originally obtained. She has perceived i 
a a 2 te =, or wi ay me = 119, 144, | to be sound policy to incur a debt, when the transaction 
on 1 of the table above referred to, ee | is sure to multiply a hundred fold the power of repay- 
the sum of $51,800, besides 10,000 acres and some) ing it. The system of internal improvements, instead 
‘* lots” of land. These with the cost of fourteen laws, | Of absorbing and annihilating those very resources 
make, estimating the land as above at one dollar per | which are wanted to sustain public spirit and intelli- 


s ‘ : : p gence, by means of education, is, in New York, made 
acre, $69,362 80. This college is now entirely sus- | to minister directly and effectually to that object, and 


pended, and the same is true of one or two other large | thus to react in producing again the foresight and dis- 
recipients of the state’s gratuities. cernment which were alone requisite to understand the 
The laws relating to the University of Pennsylvania, | utility of those improvements, even before they had an 


: | existence, 
will be found at numbers 8, 13, 25, 34, 68 and 221, Origin of the System. 


. and the whole amount of moneys appropriated to it is| The foundation of a system of common schools was 
$69,666} besides the exemption in 1832 of its real es- | laid in this state nearly forty years ago. The first act 
tate from taxation for fifteen years. Its whole property | t° ip oe ae passed oe pane eae 
. a | out of the annual revenues of the state, - 
“ Bere’, reported to the pas was 195,000 dol- | sand pounds annually for five years, for the purpose of 

rs, and its annual income 15,290, The real estate| encouraging and maintaining schools in the several 
was 167,059 dollars. | cities and towns in thestate. The several pone 
The annual income of academies is generally limited | Wee Tequired ‘to raise a sum equal to one half of that 
to about 4000, and that of colleges to + 000 dollars | Sppreyaereet So seth. by ihe Sate, At Soe Sane 
; . nya * | of this law in 1800, the legislature refused to renew it; 

It will be observed that a strict vigilance has all along | but in 1805, impelled, probably, by a sense of the de- 
characterized our legislature to prevent religious in-| privation under which the state laboured, in being again 
tolerance f, ietelae fe tie allen of atenstion | thrown back upon voluntary individual or local efforts, 

Man . a panied ae + ad — seer | the legislature passed an act, providing that the net 

rn es pacerparation esides thosein which al-| proceeds of five hundred thousand acres of vacant and 

lusion is made to that subject in the table, have pro- | unappropriated public lands should be applied to form a 

vided that no one’s right to teach or be taught, should | ee fund - the eugene nneedarene: 

: ° . ° °° { e same year, ree ousan snar ‘ 

a a the least infringed or affected by his religious | were ordered to be subscribed by the state, and to be- 

sentiments. | long to the school fund. No part of this fund was to be 

2.—New York System. | applied to its ultimate object, until the interest should 


| amount to fifty thousand dollars annually. 
Though not the first among the states of the confed-| Jn 1811 measures were taken to organize and estab- 


eracy to introduce the system of universal education, | Jish in active force asystem of schools; such a system 
New York may, with some truth, be said to have sur-| was reported in 1812, and the first distribution of money 
passed all the other states, in the liberality, aswell asthe | under the provisions of 1805, and in accordance with 
sound policy of her provisions for its maintenance. She | this system, were made in the year 1816. Besides the 
has happily taken the due mean between relying whol-| ayails of the lands and of the bank stock above-mention- 
ly upon taxation on the one hand, and upon accumula- | ed, the legislature enacted in 1819, that one half the 
ted funds on the other, for the support of schools! amount to be received from quit rents; the loans of 1790 
throughout her community. She has avoided the error} and of 1808; the shares of the capital stock of the 
of applying all her legislation to a single class of insti- | merchants’ bank, held by the state; the net proceeds of 
tutions; thus showing a spirit above the petty jealousy lands eschecting to the state in the military tract, and the 
that would annihilate the higher, and a sense and pa- | net proceeds of the fees of the clerks of the supreme 
triotism that imperatively forbade her to neglect the! court, should all be assigned to thisfund. In 1824 are- 
lower seminaries of learning. We do not find colleges | servation in certain grants for lotteries, amounting to 
and universities multiplied till ene actually devours | forty thousand dollars, was added to the fund. In 1826 
another, while the mass of the community is without | jt was enacted that one hundred thousand dollars should 
even the ordinary rudiment of knowledge; nor do we| be annually distributed by the state for the support of 
perceive, on the contrary, the avenues to classical at-| common schools; but as the fund then produced but 
tainments so hedged about by the expensiveness, the eighty-five thousand dollars, the remaining fifteen thou- 
useless requisitions and the forbidding ceremonials which | sand dollars were paid from the general funds of the 
might appal the youth whose freasures were only of the| state. In 1827 further appropriations, to make up the 
mind, from attempting to gain the station in society for| full amount of one hundred thousand dollars, were 
which his natural endowments had qualified him. made from the state loan of 1786, and from the bank 
There does not appear any ostentatious display of ex- | stock still held by the state. These two items amount- 
travagance in her expenditures for education,—nor any | ed to one hundred and thirty-three thousand six hundred 
of that niggardly parsimony which would compel the | and sixteen dollars. . 
people to buy a cheap commodity of learning, sure at | 
the same time that it must be a poor one. | 
She has not hesitated, while prosecuting the most mag- 
nificent schemes for improving the value of her physical | 
resources, to devise and execute plans far more magni- 
ficent for the developement of her intellectual trea- 
sures. It has not been the spirit of her measures to | 


consign a whole generation now existing to brutish ig- | lars, were sold in the same year, and the proceeds, to- 
norance, in order that the next might riot on its earnings, gether with all the sums obtained from the above-men- 
and sink inthe same manner into oblivion, without hav-| tioned sources, swelled the productive capital at the be- 
ing been provided with means of any rational enlarge-. ginning of 1828 to one million six hundred and thirty 
| thousand eight hundred and ninety-five dollars. The 

constitution of the state provides that the proceeds of 
all lands which shall be hereafter sold or disposed ef 
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In the same year the credit of the state was pledged 
in certificates of stock to a canal company (the Hudson 
and Delaware, ) which certificates were to be sold, and 
the premiums obtained added to the school fund; this 
| transaction produced fifty thousand dollars; and finally, 
a large number of town lots at Oswego, amounting to 
ninety-one thousand three hundred and forty-nine dol- 


ment of the most ennobling faculties. She has not been 
terr:fied by the feay that the coming age, which is to be 
the heir of her noble heritage of knowledge, freedom ' 
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shall belong to the fund for the support of common | actual increase of schools and of pupils throughout the 
schools. In 1830 these lands consisted of eight hundred | state, for in 1798 there were in all but twenty-three 
and sixty-nine thousand, one hundred and seventy-eight | counties organized, and therefore only seven which did 


acres, estimated at half a million of dollars, which, add-| not report. 


But in 1828, there were fifty-five counties, 


ed to the productive capital, makes two millions one 
hundred and thirty thousand, eight hundred and twen- 
ty-five dollars. Besides the general fund of the state, 
there are likewise several local funds arising out of cer- 
tain reserved lands in the respective counties. More 
than eighty towns are stated to participate inthe benefit 


| divided into seven hundred and forty-two towns and 
wards, and eight thousand two hundred and ninety- 
eight school districts, containing four hundred and for- 
ty-one thousand eight hundred and fifty-six children. It 
is true, there are other causes besides the inherent effi- 
cacy of the system, which should be regarded in ac- 


of these funds, amounting to the sum of about seventeen | counting for the rapid increase of schools and pupils. 


thousand dollars annually. 
Progress of the System. 


| The new counties formed subsequently to 1798, were 


settled chiefly by emigrants from New England, who 


brought with them, as an essential part of their exis- 

The ficst distribution of the public moneys out of the | tence, a habit of regarding universal education in com- 
fund was made, as we have said in 1816, and not till! mon public schools, as among the primary objects for 
then can the system be said to have gone into actual! which /aws are to be enacted. And when the system 
operation. Anestimate may be formed of the influence | had been once established, it is easy to see that its ope- 
of this system by comparing the state of things before | rations upon the mind of new companies of such emi- 
the funds became available with that which has existed | grants, must be to determine them to select the state 
since. In sixteen counties in which the state of schools| which had made this munificent provision for that, 
was reported in 1798, the number of schools was then | which they consider as one of the first wants of’ their 
one thousand three hundred and fifty-two, and of scho- | nature, to be their permanent abode; in preference to 
tars fifty-nine thousand six hundred and sixty. In the | another, where no such allurement was held out, what- 
same counties, in 1828, the number of school districts | ever might otherwise be the physical superiority of the 
established was two thousand five hundred and eighty-| latter. Thus we see, that the system of common 


six, and of scholars attending them, one hundred and 
forty-two thousand three hundred and seventy-two.— 
Even this comparison falls far short of exhibiting the 





schools has reacted, in turn, in favour of population, 
and consequently in favour of wealth and of power, phy- 
sical, moral and political. 


A Comparative View of the Returns of Common Schools, from 1816 to 1833, inclusive, 


ter eee neal 7 eeeniipeneensinenininnaes cecal —— — ——-_—__-—-—__— —_--— -- —_——_—_-—_—_—— 
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| | | | , _ Proportion) 
; *Number of of the number 
| The year Number, Whole num-! Number of; Amount o i rene off children bet’n of child’n taw’t 


in which oot towns ber of schools! distri'ts public monies}. n taught). and 15 years to the number 












































jreport was fr’m which districts in the f0™ Which Pe\neceived in Ai - a age, resid- of children re- 
jmade to thie the returns 2054 towns. iturns Were Te-\ a towns. _|“lstricts ma “ling in those ported betw’n 
legislature. |were made ceived. | ing returns. | districts, ithe age of 5 
| | land 15 years, 
1816 | 338 | 2755 | 2651 | $55,720 98 140106 176449 | 4 to 15 
1817 355 3713 | 2873 | 64,834 88 170385 198440 6 to 7 
| 1818 374 | 3964 | 3228 73,235 42 183253 218969 5 to 6 
| 1819 402 | 4614 | 3844 | 93,010 54 210316 | 235871 8 to 9 
| 1820 515 | 5763 | 5118 | 117,151 07| 271877 | $02708 | 9 to 10 
1891 545 | 6332 | 5489 | 146,418 08 | 304559 | 317633 | 24 to 25 
| 1829 611 | 6659 | 5882 | 157,195 04 332977 | 339258 | 42 to 45 
1823 649 | 7051 | 6255 | 173,420 60 351173 | 357029 | 44 to 45 
1824 656 | 7382 | 6705 | 182,820 25 377034 | 373208 | 94 to 93 
1825 698 | 7642 6876 | 182,741 61 402940 383500 | 101 to 96 
1826 700 | 7773 | 7117 ~~ | 182,790 09 425586 395586 | 100 to.93 
1897 721 | 8114 | 7550 | 185,720 46 451601 411256 | 21 to 20 
1828 742 8298 7806 | 222,995 77 441856 419216 96 to 91 
18929 757 g609 | 8164 | 232,343 21 468205 | 449113 | 47 to 45 
1830 773 8872 8292 214,840 14 480041 | 460257 48 to 47 
1831 785 | 9063 | 8631 | 238,641 36 499424 | 497503 | 50 to 49 
1832 793 | 9339 | 8841 | 244,998 85 507105 | 509967 lto 1 
1833 811 | | 8941 } 494939 | 508878 49 to 50 





a 


LE 


fund in 1833, is 1,735,195 dollars, annual the authority to levy a certain proportional sum, about 
exponiitare 1,126,000. ~~ , double, it is believed, of that derived from the fund. 


The above table exhibits only the amount of money 
paid out of the funds, and so much as the authority of 
the state imposes on the towns, to be raised by them, 
in consideration of their receiving those funds, which is 
an egual sum. The several school districts have besides 
Ne, el 

* The returns of the last four years” embrace the 
number of children over five and under stzieen years of 


age. 


But this, which makes in all four times the amount dis- 
tributed from the fund, does not show the total expendi- 
ture on this noble object of legislative provision. 

It was estimated atthe beginning of the year 1832, 
that in the nine thousand and fifty-four districts, 
where schools were supported, two hundred dollars 
each were invested, on an average,in school-houses. ‘Vhis 
gives a total of one million eight hundred dollars, which, 
together with one hundred and seventy thousand dollars 
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invested in the same way in the city of New York, | and as the teachers will generally be otherwise engaged 
gives a total of one million nine hundred and eighty | for a portion of their time, and will not be permanently 
thousand dollars, vested in school houses, which at an | devoted to the business, it is highly important that the 
interest of six per cent per annum, would be $118,848 | greatest possible number of intelligent men shoukl be 


Annual expense of books for 506,887, at 50 found in every precinct, capable of understanding the 
cents each, 253,443 | duties, if not of performing the labours, of teachers. 
Fuel for 9054 schools, at $10 each 90,540 | In a community thus fully supplied with intelligent 


Amount of public money for teacher’s wages, 244,886 | members, and impressed with the value of thorough in- 
Amount paid for teacher’s wages, besides struction, dulness and mediocrity will seldom find en- 
public money, 372,409 | couragement to usurp the office and responsibility of 
— | guiding the intellectual pursuits of the young; while the 
1,080,699 | agents entrusted with the execution of the laws on ed- 
showing the present annual expenditure of the citizens | ucation will hesitate before they ‘‘lay careless hands 
of this state, for the support of common schools, to be | on skulls that cannot teach, and will not learn.” 
one million and eighty thousand dollars, and proving | ws 
that the application of one hundred thousand dollars; THE SCHUYLKILL NAVIGATION COMPANY. 


out of the fund, induces them to raise voluntarily more | . os . . . 
than nine times the same amount for the same object. | Opinion of Counsel, on the sight of The Sehayiue He 


|  Vigation Company to make another Lock and Canal} 





Police of the System. | for the use of the Navigation at the Fair Mount Dam. 
This exists in the hands of one superintendent of com- | Office of the Schuylkill Navigation ans 
mon schools, who is likewise the secretary of the com- Philadelphia, December 17, 1832. 


monwealth; fifty-five clerks of counties; the commission. 
ers of about seven hundred and ninety towns, and the Horace Binvey, Esa. 
trustees of nine thousand school districts. Cuartes Cuauncey, Esa. 

These several agents are in regular subordination to; _ Dear Sirs,—The President and Managers of the 
each other, and, in succession, receive and distribute the | Schuylkiil Navigation Company deem it necessary, for 
funds appropriated by the state for the support of | the navigation of the river Schuylkill, to make another 
schools. The highest officer, the superintendent, is| lock, anda canal leading to and from it, at the Fair 
made directly amenable to public opinion, as well as to| Mountdam. They have already doubled the locks at 
the law, in being required to present to the legislature | eight other points on the river, with a view to facilitate 
annually in the month of January, a report containing: | the navigation; and the additional work at Fair Mount 

‘1. A statement of the condition of the common | has become so essential to the accommodation of the in- 
schools of the state. | creasing trade on the river, that without it the naviga- 

‘*2. Estimates and accounts of expenditures of the | tion will be much impeded, and occasionally interrupt- 
school moneys. jed at that point. You are requested to examine the 

‘*3. Plans for the improvement and management of | agreement made between the Navigation Company and 
the common school fund, and for the better organization | the City of Philadelphia, dated the 14th June, 1824, as 
of the common schools. wellas all other agreements between these parties, in 

‘¢4, All such matters relating to his office, and to the | regard to the water and water-power at Fair Mount, 
common schools, as he shall deem expedient to commu- | and to give the company your opinion upon the follow- 
nicate.”’ | ing questions: ; 2 eh 

The collection of documents already issued underthis; 1. Whether there is any thing in any or all of those 
requisition, contains a most useful and instructive mass | agreements, which deprives the Schuylkill Navigation 

of facts, which ought to be in the hands of every state | Company of the right to draw such a quantity of water 
legislator in the union. It may be observed, that the | from the dam as they deem necessary for the purpose 
police of the general system is not applied in the city of | of the navigation, and to prevent its being impeded or 
New York, where, instead of commissioners of towns | interrupted. 
and trustees of the schools, chosen by the peuple, the | 2. Whether for thesame end and object,the company 
disbursement of the public money is entrusted to a} have not a right to build another lock, and a canal 
company, called the ‘*Public School Society.”” The leading to and from it, at Fair Mount. 
reason or necessity of this difference of organization has; 2. Whether the Navigation Company have not a 
never, to our knowledge, been made evident. right, if they see fit, to remove the lock-keeper from 
In 1832 the number of academies had risen to fifty- | the present toll-house at the Fair Mount dam, and to 
nine, and the number of pupils was four thousand eight | remove that house also, if necessary to the prosecution 
hundred and eighty-eight, or seventy-one to each aca- | of another canal and lock. 
demy. In additon to the means for supporting common | _In giving your answers, you are respectfully request- 
schools, the state has another extensive fund, called the | ed, not merely to state vour opinion, but the reasons 
Literature Fund, under the management of the “Regents | for it, and the several considerations which have indue- 
of the University,” to which one hundred and fifty thou- | ed you to entertain it. 


To Joun Senceant, Esa. 














sand dollars was added in 1827, the income of which Yours respectfully, 
was required to be distributed to the several eee! (Signed, ) JOSEPH S. LEWIS, President. 
ated academies and seminaries in proportion to their | OPINION, 


numbers of pupils. It is gratifying to observe, that a | : : . 
liberal spirit has been manifested in furnishing to these ‘aliens toad Gmeuanaee ae —_ edna 
institutions various means and implements for cultivating | j,volved in them, have examined, we believe, every 
cee ee eta that ey = them have alrea- agreement between the City of Philadelphia, and the 
‘< ee se “ ements 4 lar} application of Schuylkill Navigation Company, relating to the subject, 
mee aaa aulded y os io particularly to the numer- | beginning with the source of ail authority to the compa- 
Tiched by ai «¢ Regents,” abasic ae - ny over the water and water-power of the river Schuy]- 
> made at\yen . : 
the academies under their charge. The money appro- kill, its act of incorporation, dated the 8th of March, 
priated to these institutions, has been thus applied with 


. : ; ; ‘As we have been requested not merely to give our 
a view of converting them into nurseries of teachers for | ..:,.: : 
Ges ‘dabeenets Schoels. | opinion, but to state our reasons for it, and the several 


As the latter are generally taught buta part of the| * Fora concise view the general state of Education 
vear, that is, on an average, not more than eight months, | in the United State, by W. R. J., see Vol. X. p. 257. 
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tee cere nanan SN 
considerations Which have led us to entertain it, we | ter has not left the qualification to inference. The fif- 
shall deem it our duty to advert to all the clauses, both | teenth section is in the following terms: 
of the charter and of the respective agreements, which | And be it further enacted by the authority afore- 
concern the inquiry, and whenever we think the occa- | said, that the said President, and Managers and Compa- 
sion requires it, to insert them at full length, instead of | ny, shall have the privilege, and be entitled to use the 
giving what might be deemed the substance or the ef- | water-power from the said river, sluices or canals, to 
fect of them. If any controversy shall grow out of the | propel such machinery, as they may think proper to 
points submitted to us, it will so materially affect the | erect on the land, which they may previously have pur- 
interests both of the Navigation Company, and of the | chased from the owner or owners; or may sell in fee 
City Corporation, but more especially of the proprietors | simple, lease or rent, for one or more years, the said 
of certain parts of the city plot fronting on the river | water-power, to any person or persons, to be used in 
Schuylkill, that the subject cannot be too carefully ex- | such manner, and on such terms as they may think pro- 
amined, or too maturely investigated at the present | per, provided it be so done that it shall not at any time, 
time; and nothing can better test the accuracy or the | impede or interrupt ihe navigation: and shall pay the 
extent of the investigation, than a copious recital of the | moneys arising from the sale of the water-power to the 
various provisions, stipulations, covenants and agree- | improvement of the navigation, or repairing of any dam - 
ments from which the opinion is deduced. ages that the dams or locks may have sustained.” 

The City of Philadelphia, it is understood, hasbeen | Upon this proviso, as well as upon the other parts of 
advised that the Navigation Company have no right, un- | the charter, we entertain no doubt whatever, that a 
der any circumstances, todraw from the river at Fair | grant or sale by the company of the whole water-pow- 
Mount dam, any greater quantity of water than is re- | er of the river, in express terms, so as to leave nothing 
quired for the supply of the present locks and canals; | for the navigation, would be subject in the hands of a 
consequently, that they cannot use it to supply new | purchaser to the claims of the navigation. The compa- 
locks: and further, that the City authorities have an in- | ny have noright to dispose of the water-power, except 
defeasible right to possess and to manage those locks, | in subordination to these claims, which, so long as the 
and to retain possession of them and the toll-house, so | charter exists, must remain under their protection. 
that the company cannot discharge them or their ser- | They cannot sell, lease, or rent it, except it be so done 
vants, by way either of release or removal, from that | that the use of the water-power by the purchaser or 
position and office, however necessary for the purposes | lessee will not ‘‘at any time impede or interrupt the na- 
of facilitating the navigation it may be deemed by the | vigation.”. No language of the company, however 
company. These questions, it may be remarked, have | strong, can confer a right of water-power upon the 
mo necessary dependence. The company may have a | purchaser, that is not subject to this qualification. It 
right to draw the water toa greater extent than the city | is a qualification of the rights of the company them- 
admits, and to make new locks and canals for that pur- | selves. They cannot dispose of any more than what 
pose, and at the same time may not have a right at their | remains after fully providing for the navigation, be- 
pleasure to remove or discharge the city and their ser- | cause it does not belong to them. Whatever right of 


vants and agents, from the management of the present | action may be given to a purchaser by a grant of wa- 
locks. The propositions, therefore, are not necessarily ter power without restriction, or with a less restriction 
connected. But as we understand that our opinion 
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|than the demands of the navigation require,—that is. 
upon both of them is requested, so faras the ques- | whatever claim such a purchaser might have upon the 


| company for damages or compensation, in consequence 
| ot his not getting an unlimited water-power according 
'to his grant, we entertain no doubt that he could not 
| get an unlimited water-power by any words of grant 


tions submitted involve it, we shall accordingly proceed 
to give it. 

The authority of the Schuylkill Navigation Company 
to use the water and water-power of the river Schuyl- 


kill, is wholly derived from their charter or act of in- | 


corpation, granted by the legislature of Pennsylvania on 
the 8th of March 1815. The principal, and indeed the 


; which the company might adopt, and that the proviso 
| of the fifteenth section would enter into every grant,and 
| qualify the purchaser’s use of the water-power, whe- 


only public object of this charter was to make ‘‘a | ther the grant expressed it or not, and even though it 
lock navigation on the river Schuylkill.””. The Compa- | expressed the contrary. 

ny,to this end, were empowered to enter upon the river! There is another principle, equally clear, which we 
Schuylkill; to open, enlarge and deepen the same for | deem it proper to state in this place. The powers of 
the purpose of making a new channel or improving the | every corporation are given to it to assist in attaining 
old one, to enter upon and occupy all such lands of in- | the end of its existence. In the creation of a corpora- 
dividuals as should be suitable for erecting locks, | tion for the performance of a work like this, the com- 
sluices or canals; to enter upon inclosed grounds, and | monwealth appoints its own agent, to whom, and to 
take and carry away any stone, gravel, sand or earth, | whom alone, it entrusts all the authority, discretion, 
“and to make, erect and set up any dams, locks, or | and power of supervision, control, and legislation, that 
any other device whatsoever, which they should think | it thinks requisite for the performance. A power, par- 
most fit and convenient to make a complete slack-water ticularly a legislative power, thus given to the corpora- 
navigation from one end of the river to the other, so as | tion, cannot be transterred to another body or another 
to admit a safe and easy passage for loaded boats, arks | person, nor the right to exercise it to any extent which 
and vessels, up as well as down the river, or by means | the design of the corporation requires, be abandoned 





of such collateral sluices asd locks as they might de- 
vise for the purpose.”” The navigation of the river was 
the end of the charter. The rights of the company are 
such only as are consistent with thisend, This is an in- 
ference of law, from the design or object of the incor- 
poration; and would have been free from all doubt, if 
the legislature had done no more than to declare the 
purpose of the charter, the powers of the company to 
effectuate it, and the emoluments which they might de- 
rive from the object when accomplished. As a neces- 
sary legal qualification of the rights of every corpora- 


or extinguished by the company. The protection of 
the navigation, for instance, is confided to the company. 
They are entitled to make rules and regulations for this 
purpose, and they cannot transfer orabandon the right. 
They are entitled to say what locks, devices and canals 
are from time to time necessary to give proper facilities 
to the navigation, for the work is in its nature progres- 
sive, and as any part is found to be inadequate to the 
end intended, it is the duty, and therefore the right of 
the company to make provision for it, and they cannot 
surrender this right. They cannot lawfully submit to 


tion, this company must have been bound to exercise | any other person or body the right of saying what is a 
them in such a manner only, as would be consistent | sufficient supply of water or of locks for the navigation: 


with the great end of its creation. 


for the duty of using their own judgment in this respect, 


But in regard to the rights of water-power, this char- | for the benefit of the navigation, is imposed upon them 
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by the charter, and they cannot escape from it, or law- 
fully pass it to another. We entertain the opinion 
then, without doubt, that if the company should grant 
to any person all the water-power of the river, except 
so much as ¢hat person should think expedient for the 
navigation, such a grant would exceed the authority of 
the company, and so far would not bind them or their 
successors to submit to such a judgment. 
of opinion, that if the company should grant to any per- 
son the water-power of the river, except so much as 
should be necessary for the navigation, or except so 
much as should prevent the navigation from being at 
any time impeded or interrupted, the company would 
remain after sucha grant, as they were before, the 
judges of what was necessary; because the discretion or 
judgment of the company on this head, is what the 
charter secures for the benefit of the public; and it 
must be implied in every grant of water-power, that 
the company reserve this exercise of judgment, though 
it be notso expressed. It is not intended to say that 
the judgment might not by possibility be so extravagant 
as to give a purchaser a right of action for a wrong done 
by the company, under colour of their corporate right; 
but every exercise of it, bona fide, would bind the pur- 
chaser, that is to say, every such exercise of it as would 
not by its extravagance infer an intention to do wrong. 

It is necessary to bear these principles in mind in the 
interpretation of the contracts for water-power made by 
the company and the city of Philadelphia, If we un- 
derstand them correctly, there will be no necessity for 
a direct application of any of these principles; but they 
may assist in removing doubts as to their meaning, if any 
such doubts exist. For we hold it to be very clear, that 
as the right of water-power belonging to the company 
is subject to restriction or reservation by a law that was 
known as well to the city as to the company, and which 
law it was the duty of both to respect, the first effort 
ought to be to make the grant of water-power to the 


city consistent with the law, and to interpret all doubt- 


ful or equivocal expressions of the contract, if any there 
be, in such a manner as to give full effect to the re- 
striction orreservation. It cannot be supposed that the 
parties meant to violate the law, the one by giving, and 
the other by taking, more than it was lawful to give or 
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1816, whereby the company ‘‘ did grant to said Josiah 
White, his heirs and assigns, the right to erect a dam, 
consisting of several parts as there defined, across the 
said river, at the Falls of Schuylkill aforesaid, and 
down along or near the western shore of the said river, 
between the canal then made and the river; and the said 
Josiah White, his heirs and assigns were thereby invest- 
ed forever with, and entitled to all the rights of water- 
power at the said improvement of the said Falls, which 
the said company was entitled to grant under the act of 
assembly and supplement aforesard, provided that it be 
so drawn off, used and employed, that it should not at 
any time, impede, interrupt, or injure the navigation of 
the said river or canal, and under such conditions, terms, 
and stipulations as in the said recited agreement are 
more fully expressed and mentioned.” 

3. Anassignment by Josiah White to Joseph Gilling- 
ham, dated the Ist January 1817, conveying a certain 
interest in the premises, under and subject to all the 
conditions, stipulations and agreements therein men- 
tioned. 

4. A conveyance by Josiah White and Joseph Gil. 
lingham, to the Mayor Aldermen and Citizens of Phila- 
delphia, dated the = day of 1819, granting all 
their right of water-power at the Falls, and generally of 
and in all the water of the said river at the said Falls, 
and all the rights, &c. given and granted by the above 
recited articles of agreement between the Navigation 
Company and Josiah White. 

The city of Philadelphia consequently first acquired 
an interest in the water-power, and water of the river 
Schuylkill, with an express qualification, limiting the 
quantity to that which the company was entitled to 
grant under the act of incorporation and its supplement, 
and limiting the use of what was granted,in such a way, 
as jit should not at any time impede, interrupt er injure 
the navigation of the river. This is the clear and express 
effect of the agreements and grants thus far recited, 

The agreement of 3d June, 1819, then further pro- 
| ceeds to recite as follows: 
| And whereas the said Mayor, Aldermen and Citi- 
| zens of Philadelphia, being desirous to increase the 

supply of water raised from the river Schuylkill, for the 
} use of the said city, and for vending the same, if they 


take. It will be time enough to impute such an inten- | see fit, to the adjoining districts,as well as for such other 


tion, and to consider its legal effect, when the words of | 


the contract shall be thought to leave no doubt about 
it. Doubtful words shouid be so interpreted, if possi- 
ble, as to make the contract lawful throughout. This 
principle is of constant application in the construction 
of public laws, which are alleged to transcend the con- 
stitution of the commonwealth; and the charter of a cor- 
poration is its constitution. And this canon of con- 
struction can do no wrong to the city in any way; for if 
we are right in supposing that a grant without a reser- 
vation of water to the whole extent that the navigation 
requires, would be to that extent invalid, it follows that 
the city would gain nothingin point of water-power, by 
holding that, under the words of the instrument, the 
grant was free from reservation. It would still be sub- 
ject to the charter reservation, for the benefit of the ri- 
ver trade, although it might subject the company to the 
imputation of meaning to violate its charter. 

We proceed, then, to an analysis of the different con- 
tracts which have been made by the Schuylkill Naviga- 
tion Company, in regard to the water and water-power 
at Fair Mount Dam. 

The first agreement between the company and the 
city of Philadelphia, in relation to the dam and water- 
power at Fair Mount, is dated the 3d of June 1819. 
it recites, 

1. Robert Kennedy’s right to water-power at the 
Falls, for certain purposes, by the act of assembly, da- 
ted the 9th of April. .1807, and his grant to Josiah 
White, by deed, dated the 21st April, 1808. 

2. Articles of agreement between the Navigation 
Company and Josiah White, dated the 14th August, 





purposes as are hereinafter mentioned, by means of a 
new and enlarged power, to be obtained by the erec- 
tion of a dam to be built therein, near to their present 
water-works; and whereas the said Navigation Compa- 
ny, fully sensible of the importance of such improve- 
ments, and willing to give effect to the same, so far as 
may be done under their charter of incorporation, and ha- 
| ving at the same time respect to the navigation of the said 
river, which, by the erection of such works, may be im- 
firoved and extended, have agreed with the said Mayor, 
Aldermen and Citizens of Philadelphia, to allow of such 
| improvements, under the conditions, stipulations and 
| improvements hereinafter mentioned.” 

The clauses of the agreement material to be noticed, 
are then introduced in the following terms: 

‘*Now these presents witness, that in order to fulfil 
| the intention and meaning of said parties, and also the 





acts of assembly before mentioned, the said parties 

have contracted and agreed mutually with each other, 
| with respect to the improvements to be made by the 
said Mayor, Aldermen and Citizens of Philadelphia and 
their successors, at or near to Fair Mount, Penn ‘Town- 
ship, Philadelphia county, as follows, to wit: They, the 
said President, Managers and Company of the Schuyl- 
kill Navigation Company, grant to the said Mayor, Al- 
dermen and Citizens of Philadelphia, the right, and 
they the said Mayor, Aldermen and Citizens of Phila- 
delphia, agree to erect a dam as hereinafter directed, 
across the said river, near to Fair Mount, at or nearly 
opposite to Hunter street, as laid down in the town plot 
of Morrisville; the said dam to be built conformably to 
the charter of incorporation of the said Navigation Com- 
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pany, and the supplement thereto, and to be so formed | property forever; and the rest of it is not material to the 
as to be level on the top, from one abutment to the | present inquiry. 

other, and so constructed as to raise the water of the | We entertain no doubt that the true construction of 
said river as high as the said Josiah White might of | this agreement of the 3d June, 1819, gives the following 
right do under the said recited articles of agreement be- result: mo 

tween the said Navigation Company and the said Josiah | 1. That the Navigation Company reserved, as they 
White. It is hereby mutually understood and agreed | were bound to reserve, a right in the first instance, to 
between the said parties, that the said President, Mana- | use as much of the water and water-power of the river 
gers and Company ofthe Schuylkill NavigationCompany at Fair Mount dam, as they might deem necessary for 
shall and may at all times, draw off from the said dam |the purpose of navigation, and whether it should or 
as much water as they may deem necessary for the pur- | should not reduce the water below the top of the dam, 


pose of the navigation, and that the said Mayor, Alder- | 2. That the right of the city was confined to the re- 
mainder of the water and water-power, and that this 


menand Citizens shall and may enjoy all the remainder of | ™ 
the water of the said river for the purpose hereinaf- | right of water-power was not general, but was expressly 
ter mentioned, provided they do not at any time, reduce | restricted,—Ist, so as not to reduce it below the dam, 
the same or keep the same reduced below the level of | or to keep it so reduced if the use for the navigation 
the surface, or top of the said dam; it being the design | should reduce it below; and, 2d, so as not to be subject 
and meaning of the parties, that the said Mayor, Alder. | to sale, lease, or disposition by the city, nor of use for 
men and Citizens shall only have such use of the water | manufacturing purposes, except only for boring pipes, 
as, with the use thereof by the said President, Mana- | pumps, and such other matters and things as might be 
gers and Company, will not reduce it below the said | useful to, or connected with, the public works of the 
surface or top of the dam, or keep it so reduced; and | city. ; 
the said dam to be kept up, and in good and sufficient | 3. That the manner of using the river for the purpose 
repair, at all times and forever, by the said Mayor, Al- of the navigation, was left, as in point of law it ought 
dermen and Citizens of Philadelphia, and their succes- | to have been, wholly to the discretion of the Navigation 
sors, at their own own proper expense and charges.” | Company, as they should deem it best for the object of 
The right of the Schuylkill Navigation Company, un- | the charter, and subject to no other control than such 
der this agreement, to draw off from the dam at all |S is exercisable by the courts of law over every 
times *¢as much water as they might deem necessary for | Corporation, when it transcends the just limits of its 
the purpose of the navigation,” was thus, beyond con- | power. The right of the corporation, as to both the 
troversy, clear and express—and it was only the remain- | manner and extent of the use, for the purposes of the 
der of the water that was to be enjoyed by the city, and | Navigation, whether in one or more canals, or through 
that not generally, but for the purposes hereinafter men- | ON€ or more sets of locks, was not changed by the 
tioned.” agreement, but existed afterwards, precisely as it did 
The agreement then provides that a tail-race or ca- before. ie 
nal, to accommodate the navigation of the said river at | A second agreement between the Navigation Compa- 
the said dam, should be made by the city, and deliver- | 8Y and the city was made on the 20th day of July, 1820, 
edand secured to the Navigation Company and their suc- | Which is not very material. It recited that it was deem- 
cessors forever:—that the city should also build a guard- | ¢4 expedient by both parties, that the city should have 
lock and two chamber-locks of particular dimensions, | POWer to raise the dam at Fair Mount eighteen inches 
materials and construction; the Navigation Company to | higher than was prev.ously permitted, ‘subject to all 
exercise in the fullest manner, the right of inspection, | the agr eements, rights and duties” contained in the ar- 
that they might be satisfied with the work: that in case | ticles of the 3d June, 1819, excepting such as regarded 
the city should place the canal and locks on the east | the height of the dam; and it agreed, that the city 
side of the river, they should make for the Navigation | should, within the time specified in those articles, raise 
Company, a separate canal of certain dimensions from | the dam eighteen inches higher, and “ that all and sin- 
the dam, to enter the river below the water-wheels of | ular the articles, agreements and stipulations, clauses, 
the city, with a guard-lock and other securities for the | rights and liabilities, contained, made, reserved or as- 
boats; thatif the city should at any time afterwards, | sumed, in and by the former articles, shall be deemed 
make a canal along or near to the route of the canalat and held to be in like manner contained, made, reserved’ 








Morrisville, to communicate with the Schuylkill north- 
ward of Fair Mount, or in case any other person or body 
politic should make said canal, the Navigation Company 
should not require the tolls on said canals and locks to 
be paid to them; andin case the city should make a ca- 
nal between Quarry Hiil and the river, that they should 
be at liberty to receive all the tolls receivable on such 
canal, except so much as might be equal to the tolls 


or assumed, by these articles, in reference and rela- 
tion to the dam of increased height, hereby authorized, 
and the waters raised hereby, as fully as if herein par- 
ticularly and distinctly repeated,” &c. 

All the rights of the Navigation Company remained 
after this agreement as they were before, the only 
change effected being that of their application to a dam 
of increased height. 


which the Navigation Company might then legally take 
at one of their locks; and then comes the following re- 
striction upon the use by the city of the remainder of 
the water before mentioned, 


(To be continued. ) 
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agree, that the said Mayor, Aldermen and Citizens of With reverence and with devout feeling of gratitude 
Philadelphia, and their successors, shall not sell, lease | to the Sovereign of the Universe, the Managers of the 
or dispose of any water-power of the said river Schuyl- | ‘‘ Indigent Widow’s and Single Women’s Society,” 
kill, nor use the said water-power for manufacturing | meet the return of this day, after the lapse of a year 
purposes, except only for boring pipes, pumps, and | which has been marked by more than common occur- 
such other matters and things as may be useful to and | rences. 
connected with the said public works of the said Mayor,| The seasons, as they have revolved in rapid succes- 
Aldermen and Citizens of Philadelphia.” ‘sion, have borne to their eternal home, many who have 
The agreement then stipulates that the city shall | been the victims of a tremendous visitation. But the 


supply sufficient ground adjoining the locks, whereon | home of the widows have been spared. . The God of 
to erect a toll-house, with free access to and from the | Providence has spared the Widow’s House. The ra- 
same, and that the locks and canal when finished, and | ging pestilence was not permitted to enter their peace- 
ground for the toll-house, shall be delivered over and | ful dwelling. 


The Managers, to whose care has been intrusted this 


put in possession of the company, tu be and remain their | 
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interesting community, invite the benevolent support- 
ers of the institution, to unite with them in the pious 
sentiment which animates their own bosoms, whilst they 
profess their firm belief, that to infinite mercy they are 
wholly indebted, that neither the aged inmates trem- 
bling on the verge of the grave, nor any of those whose 
happiness it has been to cherish them and to alleviate 
their misfortunes, have been swept off by the near and 
threatening storm. During the period of universal trepi- 
dation, the besom of destruction was arrested at the ve- 
ry threshold of the widow’s house; and at the time 
when sickness and death pervaded almost every ave- 
nue of our city, the family at the Asylum continued to 
enjov a greater share of health than could reasonably 
have been expected. It would, however, have been 

resumptuous to calculate upon an entire exemption 

rom the diseases incident to frail humanity, and more 
especially in a family of fifty-two in number; forty- 
<ight of whom had already passed the meridian of their 
strength. 
epidemic prevailed, not only in our own vicinity, but 
generally over the known world, (an awful precursor of 
a far more dreadful visitation, ) the health of our house 
‘was invaded, and many of our inmates were exceeding- 
fy shaken by the effects of the influenza. But onthe 


return of that delightful season, when even age be- | 


comes renovated, and all nature glows with Eden’s first 
bloom—this interesting family, with very few excep- 
tions, again assembled in their hall of social worship, to 


unite with the excellent clergyman, who had never | 
ceased his pious labours for their benefit, to render up | 


their homage of grateful praise to Him, whose mercies, 
during the inclement winter, had not withdrawn from 
their retired habitation. It is agreeable to your Mana- 
ers, as it is their duty on the present occasion to ex- 
press their thanks to the pious ministers, and to the 
kind physician who have given them time and great ex- 
ertions, for the aid and consolation of weary sojourners, 
whose mortal career had been clouded by many dis- 
tressing vicissitudes, and whose full frail tenure seems to 
be gradually closing. From the records of the year may 


be drawn many affecting illustrations of the usefulness | 


of our institution. in March, the trying month of age 


and infirmities, one of our most esteemed incumbents | 


was called at the advanced age of 75 years, from her 
pilgrimage on earth to that rest for which she had been 
long and patiently preparing. The next who followed 
was of peculiarly interesting character; through a tedi- 
ous and painful decline she was soothed with the assu- 
rance, that her Saviour was her friend, and that in His 
presence, ‘‘ fullness of joy” awaited her. Two others 
after severe protracted illness, have ended their trou- 
bles. The truths of the gospel were their anchor, and 
the rock of their salvation. 


ces of the power and goodness of God, a remarkable in- , 
stance that occurred in the asylum, deserves to be par- | 


ticularly noticed. One unhappy being whom the 


hand of Providence had for years, bowed under the | 


raost appalling disease, and whose mind had long re- 
sisted every effort the managers could employ to soothe, 
and to persuade her acceptance of instruction from the 
glad tidings of the gospel, had passed year after year, 


confined to her bed in a distressed state, and of those | 


who visited her, none could leave her room, without 
retaining impressions harrowing to their feelings. 
Miserable indeed was the condition of this poor old wo- 
man! when the “Blessed Saviour passed in mercy 
by, and light from Heaven broke upon her benighted 
mind.” 
engaged with the family in the hall, their devotions 
were interrupted by tlie cries and noise of this poor 
sufferer. 
matron entreated that he might be admitted, but was 


positively refused. He was at the door—he could not, | 


he did not resist the impulse—he entered, and the aged 
sufferer became instantly silent—for some time he talk- 


ed toher, and then prayed—her heart was touched, | 
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In the beginning of the year, whena severe | 


Among the many eviden- | 


Ona solemn occasion, when the preacher was | 


He desired to be taken to her room, and the | 
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| and it is believed that from the date of this interview, a 

| gradual change took place; and before her course was 
finished, a beam of peace irradiated her departing 
spirit. Surely this retrospect cannot but be acceptable 
to every heart whose cords can vibrate in sympathy for 
the deep and solemn trials of fellow mortals in their pro- 
gress through time to eternity. 

The chambers which were vacant and desolate, are 
now re-occupied. From the many recesses which our 
city affords of bereaved and suffering merit, six new 
incumbents have supplied the places of those departed, 

| and the Asylum of the indigent and aged, is earnestly 
recommended by the Managers to the liberality of the 
munificent. 
| The Treasurer’s report exhibits the exhausted state of 
| those means by which the establishment has been main- 
‘tained. In the confiding hope that their appeal for the 
'aged and the indigent, shall not be in vain, the Mana- 
gers submit their report. 

Although the Managers have expressed their grati- 
tude for having through mercy escaped the fearful dis- 

ease which recently existed in our city, yet there re- 
| mains a painful duty for them to fulfil. In paying the 
tribute of respect and affection to departed merit, there 
‘isa feeling of sadness, so pure and soothing, that it is 
difficult to define or give it utterance. The death of 
two beloved associates in our board since the last anni- 
versary, is still deeply felt and deplored by the Mana- 
gers they have left. 

The merit of Mrs. Hodge, as a Manager and Trea- 
surer of the Society, and her devoted attention to the 
comfort and welfare of the institution cannot be deline- 
ated even by the »pen of warmest friendship. The re- 
collection of her excellence in the various characters 

she sustained, and the active services which she faith- 
fully rendered, will be long cherished in the hearts of 
those who intimately knew her virtues. 

Nor is the tribute of affection and respect less due to 
the memory of Mrs. Elizabeth Biddle. The amiableness 

‘of temper, suavity of manners, and correctness of judg- 
ment for which both these beloved friends were distin- 
guished, whilst remembered with regret for themselves; 
affords the consoling hope of meeting them again, 
where they have gone to reap the rich reward of duties 
fulfilled, and faith triumphant, 





Indigent Widow’s and Single Women’s Society, in ac- 
count current with R. Chester, Treasurer. 
1832. DR. 


/March 21. Tocash paid Thomas Biddle & 
Co. for $3000 Schuylkill Navigation, 5 


per cent. Stock, $3,057 50 
September 6. To cash paid for printing re- 
ports, &c, 26 35 
1833. 


| January 3. Tocash paid upon warrant of 
the Board of Managers to Purchasing 











| Committee, 2,600 18 

To cash balance in favour of the Society, 42 5k 

$5,726 54 

1832. CR. 

January 12. By balance 4n former account, 70 50 
By cash received amount of collection 
taken up after a sermon,delivered by Rev. 

| Mr. Barnes, 141 71 
| March 21. By amount of Chaloner and 

Henry’s note for 2,000 00 
| August 12. By estate of Charles Evans de- 
ceased,in full of residuary Legacy through 

| C. Evans, Esq. Executor, 861 09 
December 6. By Saving Fund, a retarn of 

deposits, 100 00 
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1855, | Atmosphere. 
January 3. By admission of Pensioners in- Days of the month, : 
to Asylum, 210 00 Morning Afternoon. 
By Board of Persons in Asylum, 152 50| 6 10 25 28 29 30 6 days Fair Fair 
By work done in the Asylum, 50 39 | 7 20 23 24 31 5 days Fair Cloudy 
By Furniture sold, 10 25 | 22 1 day Cloudy Fair 
By Dividends and Interest on Stock, &c. 959 00'13 9345 11 1213 
By Annual Subscriptions, 700 00 | 1416 1819 2127 14days Cloudy Cloudy 
By Life Subscriptions, 60 00/9 1 day Rain Rain 
By Dorations, (Sunday, ) $87 71)|17 1 day Rain Cloudy 
> ae “ Managers, 8 00 } 8 15 26 3 days Kain Rain 
“it Gety Bom, 19 33 | “Days of the Month. — Wind. 
ie 14 1 day N 
$5,726 54/9 11 13 15 16 5 days NE 
By Balance in favour of the Society, 42 51\| : 26 : red S - 
Pe er 24, 1 day s 
; Away 21 25 39 Sl “4 days - SW 
Philadelphia, Jan. 8th, 1833. 4569 17 18 19 21 97 9 rhs Ww 
=~ } $3 1012 22 23 28 29 | 8 days N W 


METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. On the Ist in the morning, thermometer at 54° the 


Extract from the Meteorological Register, taken at the | highest. On the 23d in the morning, at 13° the low- 
State Capitol—Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, jest. Range 41° : 
aad | On the Ist in morning, barometer at 29.33 inches the 
By James Waieur, Librarian, | highest. On the 23d in the morning, at 29.05 inches 
DECEMBER, 1832, | the lowest. Range 00.30 inches. 
The wind has been 8 days east of the meridian; 21 
days west of it; 1 day north, and 1 south. 
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=| | Helslslai] é feleliss | ‘There was rain on the 8th, 9th, 15th, 17th and 26th. 
: “ &BIe/SISl] J l[olaiiss é | A light fall ofsnow on the morning of the 3d, and 
v Slolsial] * |Zi*lls ¢ | high blustering winds on the Ist, 17th, 18th 19th and 
© oi2iaia - = ¢ a | high blustering ‘ . n 
s| & SiEleley =F zlElePe l 2 | 20th. 
oe Con ci¥ie ww wie Ye me | 
Si « Ielelelell 2 lcigiesi = | a 
”" 2 | 5/3/2)o]] 2 |X =| $5 | EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 
= = Sia == ———t_—= + | fy ti the Instructi f Blind P in & 
servations on e Instruction o In ersons, in & 
Thermometer. Barometer. | Letter to Roberts Vaux, John Vaughan, and Robert 
1\Saturday |'54|52|45/50| 29.33|32|30)'29.32||N W | Walsh, Esquires.x—By T. R. Friedlander. 
2iSunday ||30/30}32/31|} 28/28/24|| 2Q7|/INE | » pie 7. 1833 
3\Monday ||32/41/40|38|} 20/20/20]! 2o\|INw | ee ene ee 
4|Tuesday ||32/41|40|38|| 16|16]16|| 16||W | Roberts Vaux, John Vaughan, Robert Walsh, Esquires. 
5} Wednesd/|35/42/42/40!} 16/18/18) = 17)1W | Gentlemen, 
6;Thursd’y ||50/40 45|38] 15/17/19: 17|\|W | Conformably to your desire, I shall endeavour to 
7|Friday {/32|44/46/41)) 16|16)19]| 17||S E | communicate to you a few cursory remarks upon the 
8|Saturday ||46/47/47|47|| 19/19/19 19/|/E | subject of an Institution for the education of the Blind, 
9/Sunday |/50)50/49)50);  19/17}17 18}}W | and its essential advantages; and will hereafter give my 
10/Monday }'41(47/48/45/| 16/16/16]; 16)|N W_ | viewsmore fully. 
11|Tuesday ||56/43/44/41]| 14/15/16 | 15|IN E That persons whoare born blind, or those who have 
12! Wednesd||44!146'46!45)! 151!14115'' 1S5IINW become so through misfortune at an early age, are sus- 
13} Thursd’y!|42]50)51/48 14/16]15 15IIN E ceptible of education, is sufficiently proved by experi- 
14\Friday ||48}50|49/49 17|16/16}| 17||N ence; and indeed, those who are endowed with natural 
15/Saturday ||49]47 49/48 16}15}16}| 16)IN E talent, can, by proper instruction and assistance, attain 
16|/Sunday 150 51|50)50 15|19}17 17\IN E an incredible proficiency. Experience for a long time 
17|Monday |/50'49/45/48!| 15)16/16 16)|W past has induced the establishment of public and private 
18; Tuesday ||39/4i 40)40) 13!15'16!! —isilw institutions, in most parts of Europe, and also in the 
19) Wednesd)/32/53}32,32)} 10)10)10 | 10}|W | United States, which have excited a general interest, 
20} Vhursd’y}/22}28/27/28}; 6} 8} 9 7iiS W |and are at this moment bright examples of humanity, 
21|Friday — ||19]25}25)23|| 5} 7) 7 6)|W well calculated to effect in the most pleasing manner, 
22/Saturday 124)29/28 27), 6} 8| 8 7 IN W__ | the sensibility of the philanthropist. 
23|Sunday |}13)37|35 28); = 3} 6] 8 6\INW | The earliest ese of history inform us of many re- 
24,;Monday |/21/41 31/311) 9)12)11 11)|S markable blind persons, and almost every age has ex- 
25|Tuesday ||32!45|35/37 1j1S1S}} 13\/s W hibited numerous instances of them, of whom permit 
26| Wedne’y |/32)32/32'32)} 14/16;15]| 15]/|W me to quote a few in support of my position. 
27|Thursd'y ||39}49 42/43 14 1316 15)}|W | Hulderich Schoenberger, born at Weidu, in 1601, 
28|Friday 35,50|35|40}; 11/16/15 16,,;N W became blind in this third year. He was very much ne- 
29;Saturday ||$2/4035|36}} 17/18/18]; 18//N W glected in his youth; but when sent to school to pass 
30|/Sunday |/27/44/32:34 22/24/26 24/15 W away his tedious hours, he caught up very quickly 
31)Monday |/30!50}35/38 | 26} 26/28; 27|'s Ww what he heard, and unfolded his dispositions. He stu- 
i B ———-—— | died at the academy at Altdorf, became at Leipsic, 
PmnOmeer. | aromeler, master of arts, and went afterwards to Holstein, where 
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he taught with approbation, and some years later he 
gave lectures. He understood not only his, native lan- 
guage, but also the French, Latin,Greek, Hebrew, Sy- 
riac, and also the Arabic, ‘in which he gave instruction. 
He wrote the Oriental languages by means of letters 
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formed of wire, in which he likewise instructed. In 
mathematics, and natural and moral philosophy, his 
knowledge was extensive. He played upon different 
instruments, particularly on the organ, which he manu- 
factured himself. At Koenigsberg, he held disputations 
about colours, and the rainbow, and explained the ori- 
gin of the colours. Ile played very well at nine-pins; 
shot right at a mark, when its place was pointed out 
to him by knocking. 

Rolli, born at Rome in 1685, became blind in his | 
fifth year; he acquired a great knowledge in medicine, 
and a high degree of proficiency in mathematics, He 
was also a poet, and wrote different kinds of poetry, 
among which the tragedy of Porsenna isin print. 

The celebrated Saunderson, at Thurleston, in the 
year 1682, became blind in his second year; by indus- } 
try he acquired an extensive knowledge of the dead | 
languages, particularly of the Latin. Besides music, 
in which he distinguished himself on the flute, mathe- 
matics was his favourite occupation, and he raised him- 
selfin itso high, that the drew he attention of his con- 
temporaries. He enjoyed the friendship of Sir Isaac 
Newton, on whose works he gave lectures, and was 
nominated by a mandamus from George IT. asa Doctor 
of Law and Professor at the University of Cambridge. 
The Royal Society of London elected him one of their 
members, and after his death, the University of Cam- 
bridge published his mathematical works. Saunderson 
was married and had a daughter who could see. 

Greisinger, born in Worms at the year 1638, became 
blind in his third year; he began to study in his nine- 
teenth year, learned eight languages, disputed with ap- 
plause at Gena, where he became master of arts. In 
1693, he was employed asa preacher at St. George’s 
Hospitalat Koenigsberg. Several of his disputations 
and one sermon are printed. 

Gough became blind in his earliest year. He wrote 
different disputations on natural philosophy and chemis- 
try, of which one was read before the Philosophical So- 
ciety at Manchester. 

Peter Hureng of Caen in Normandy, became blind 
in his ninth year, and could repair all kinds of watches. 
He knew the defects of the watches by feeling. 

Therese V. Paradies, born at Vienna in 1759, be- 
came blind in the second year of herage. She was 
finely educated, and played on the piano in high per- 
fection. She gave concerts at Paris, London and Ber- 
lin with great applause, and instructed herself in Vi- 
enne. 

Poingon, born blind, was a pupil of the Paris Institu- 
tion, and obtained in the year, 1805, the premium in 
the mathematics (Lycee Charlemagne. ) 


Galliot, also a pupil of the same Institution, isa splen- 
Besides other 
His wife, 


did musician, particularly on the violin. 
objects of science, he is a very good printer. 
avery good musician too on the piano, has also been 
a pupil of the same establishment. ‘They are the pa- 
rents of a girl who can see, and has a great talent for 
music. 


Geipels, a blind man inthe paper mill at Plauen, is 
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the third year of his age. He was the first pupil with 
whom Director Klein at Vienne, made the first experi- 
ment to discover his power of receiving education, and 
upon which successful experiment was founded, the 
Institution for the Blind at Vienne. Braun was pro- 
foundly instructed in reading, writing, arithmetic, his- 
tory, andin geography, as in music. He could more- 
over perform many handiworks, such as making laces, 
baskets, &c. He also learned turner’s and joiner’s 
work. In both of these he succeeded so well, that he 
can execute very fine works, and is now himself a teach- 
er in the same institution. He purchases all the wood 
that he wants, knows good wood from bad by feeling, 
judges ofits value and utility, and knows how to em- 
ploy it in the most economical manner. 

Many more instances might be added to show that 
blind persons, (even by their own unaided exertions, ) 
may acquire the knowledge of arts that render their 
existence at once useful and agreeable; this shows the 
importance of directing their efforts, towards shorten- 
ing and facilitating their labours, by means of a suitable 
education, which will inspire them with courage and 
hope, rescue them from idleness, and make them not 
only useful, but often valuable members of society. 

These views have been acknowledged by a number 
of judicious mer, and successful experiments of the cul- 
tivation of the blind, (an inestimable blessing to this un- 
fortunate race, ) have corresponded with them. 

The noble philanthropist Hauy, established first in 
Paris, in the year 1784, an institution for the blind, and 
to this excellent example, all the existing institutions 
are muchindebted. Their progress to a greater per- 
fection, was a security for its undisputed benefit. Bos- 
ton offers us a nearer example. The existing institu- 
tion there, which has made a very favourable beginning, 
has Mr. Tranchery, a blind person, for its principal 

teacher, who has received an excellent education in 
the Paris Institution, and will no doubt fill his station 
with success. Besides him, there are several others, 
| whom I knew in the Institution of Paris, who might be 
employed in a similar manner, which, by the increase 
| of such institutions, will be requisite. 

The exertions in the different states to form institu- 

| tions for the blind, to give them an education conforma- 
ble to their situation, is a striking proof that the want 
of them is every where felt, and that it will not only 
add honor to a state to adopt, as it were, those unfor- 
'tunate and helpless beings, but a great benefit may 
arise therefrom, as it thereby creates so many more 
happy citizens, and removes numerous beggars, the 
| sight of whom must be painful to every feeling heart. 

| ‘The lately established institutions in New York 
| held, a short time since, a public examination, which 
| excited great interest, and there is no doubt that it 
will succeed. 





The trial I have made here during a very short time 
with one blind boy, has, by its success, excited in you 
and many others the desire to establish a school for the 
blind in this city. I dare believe myself, conscientious- 


ily, equal to this undertaking, and under the patronage 


the inventor of a water-press by which two men, by | of benevolent persons, it would not be too hard a task 
the help of water-power, in one minute and a half exe- | for me to emulate the existing institutions. 


cute as much as six or eight men could do in five mi- 
nutes. The paper prepared after his prescription by 
the water-press becomes more firm, and receives the 
sizing better. 

Joseph Kleinhars, born at Nauders, in Tyrol, became 
blind in his fourth year. He made crucifixes and holy 
figures of wood,in which all parts were in due propor- 
tion, and which expressed affliction, delight, and other 
affections ofthe mind. He made statues from less than 
a foot high to the common size of the human body, 
which would do honor to many clear-sighted artists. 
He also carved in great perfection, heads or busts of 
living persons, which he took off by feeling either from 
nature or from casts. 

Jacob Braun was born in 1795, and became: blind in 





My ideas for establishing such an one in Philadel- 
| phia, are the following: in the first place, there does 
| not offer any where a better opportunity than in this 
place. According to Mr. Wills’s testament, a house is 
building in Race-street, which very probably will be 
finished the ensuing spring. This building has been 
destined by that charitable man for an Asylum for the 
Blind and Lame. Who does not hereby remember the 
fable of the blind and lame? 

Heterogeneous as is this union of those two unfortu- 
nate classes, still the object of the philanthropic testa- 
tor is praiseworthy, and that house in future might be 
of great service to us, a3 an auxiliary, although it can- 
not asa principal building, because the lame and the 
blind cannot be mixed together, consistently with the 
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objects of the education of the latter, and it does not | Recommendations. , 
appear large enough to be divided into separate apart- | I do hereby unsolicited and with pleasure testify, 
ments. But after that education shall be completed, | that Mr. T. R. Friedlander was two years and seven 
the building may be used very advantageously for the | months in my house employed asa tutor. He gained 
benefit of the blind. In every institution of this kind, | in every respect my perfect satisfaction, and deserves 
it is necessary to have a house adjoining the principal | an unlimited praise on account of his deportment and 
one, for the use of those pupils who are orphans or | character, which were entirely faultless and honest. I 
destitute, so that, when they leave the school, they | should have kept him still longer in my service, were it 
may enter there, and pursue what they formerly learn- | not his own wish to change his future destination. My 
ed, to gain a livelihood, and be kept in due order and | hearty gratitude accompanies him on his voyage, for his 
under proper direction; in this way Mr. Wills’s build- | amiable treatment of my children, and the interest he 
ing might be used, | always felt for them. 

Concerning this matter, I shall, at some other time, | CHARLES EGON, Prince of Furstenberg. 
explain more at large the indispensable necessity of | D’Onaueshingen, 6th May, 1828. 
this establishment. _- 


This, however, is a matter of secondary considera- I with pleasure hereby testify, that the bearer of this, 
tion; nevertheless, it is a fact which admits of no dis- Mr. T. R. Friedlander, who devoted his studies in the 
pute, that blind persons, during the course of their | YF 1828, to the instruction of the blind in the institu- 
education, must be entirely separated from all other | ons of Paris and London, and who officiated as my 
influences. secretary, and was subsequently teacher in Bruchsal, 


The most certain, and the shortest way to attain our | atthe Layla fe Gee Died, hashes Shapes 


; s A | knowledge, and by his deportment and his performance 
—— oe om 7 of ae a oe — |in his profession, as likewise on all other occasions, al- 
cary Me emowed upon te poor dnd; how wuch | ways won my especial satisfaction. I therefore con- 


better will it be to spend it for the benefit of an insti- | siqoy it my duty to recommend him particularly to every 
tution which will endeavor, and has the power, to ele- |person, and sincerely wish him many patrons and 
wate such dependent people to the rank of useful men, | friends in his new undertaking in the United States. 
to make blind persons of rich or easy families, happy | WILLIAM, Margrave of Baden 

: AM, ; 
members of society. Carlsruhe, 19th Jan. 1832. 

Should we not be able to obtain the house in Race- > 
street, according to our desire, it will be necessary to | Fees the Nethonsd Genctis 
rent a house well situated, if possible, with a garden, THE COAL TRADE. ’ 
under the management ofa man and woman, who will, | There are at present one hundred steam engines in 
at the same time, have the care of the pupils. Further- operation in the city and suburbs of Philadelphia, 
more, { should want an assistant, whom I will instruct | which would all use anthracite coal, in preference to all 
in the beginning, in order to aid me in different objects | other fuel, if the price be reduced to five dollars per 
of instruction, as I shall have so much to do with the di- |ton delivered—and they would average one ton each 
rection of all, and with the preparation of different 


; : es tite: nee /engine per day--and a very extensive manufacturer of 
things, by which I think to save in the beginning a | steam engines assures me, he has no doubt that in 
great deal of expense. 


twenty years from this date, the number of engines 
This is most essential to remark, and what is requi- | will amount to one thousand in this city and vicinity, 
site for our commencement. Afterwards, with per- | requiring that number of tons of coal per day—six 
haps eight or twelve pupils, I confidently assert, that in | thousand tons per week, or three hundred thousand 
a very short time our undertaking must increase of it- | tons per annum! And all this consumption for manu. 
self, and I am sure, the state of Pennsylvania herself, | facturing purposes alone, in and about this city. There 
(that contains five hundred and three blind persons,) | are no less than ten steam engines within ten minutes 
will bestow her attention upon this matter, which is | walk of Bush Hill, which would consume seven tons of 
really worthy of it; till then, I place confidence in the | anthracite coal per day. Taking into comparative 
humanity of the inhabitants of Philadelphia, for the | view all the other parts of the United States, and the 
common benefit, and hope they will help to erect and | universal application of this last though not least of our 
strengthen an institution by charitable contributions, | staples, the value of the coal of Pennsylvania is beyond 
which will promote the happiness and prosperity of | all estimation both to the state and her silent, though 
those unfortunate bemgs who are deprived of the light | straight-forward-going metropolis. 
of heaven, the greatest blessing of life, and which ata! A steam engine of 20 horse power, at the price of 
‘ future time will be a noble monument of our age, and | five dollars per ton for anthracite coal, can be kept in 
will secure the gratitude of after generations. ‘operation for the same amount that it would cost to 
One thing I have yet to mention here, | mean the | maintain a four-horse team and one man—and the en- 
qualifications of pupils to be admitted. The requisite | gine has the advantage of steady, regular, and contin- 
age I have already spoken of, is from seven to fourteen, | uous operation. But at the prices hitherto demanded 
but with particular exceptions, older persons may be | of seven to seven and a half dollars per ton for anthra- 
also admitted. Undoubtedly that age is the most de- cite, other fuels have been resorted to, and its con- 
sirable, and, according to the statement of the whole | sumption reduced in consequence to the tithe, and, 
number of blind in Pennsylvania, it may be, that about | perhaps, the fiftieth part that it ought to be—and all 
a tenth part number those years, consequently all the | who are permanently interested in the trade (and the 
blind of the young generation of the state could be ad- | whole community are benefited in proportion to its ex- 
mitted, with certain qualifications, when the establish- | tent) are deprived of immense advantages by short- 











ment shall he extended to about fifty pupils. sighted cupidity, which grasps at immediate profit, 
Occasionally I expect to explain to you every thing | thereby foregoing permanent gain to all concerned. 
else worth knowing about these matters. The freight from Pottsville, I think, ought not to ex- 


Finally, I add to you hereby my testimonials, by | ceed a dollar toa dollarand a quarter per ton—and the 
which you can know my former relations. Having | toll be reduced to fifty cents, and mining wages in like 
been during three years as a teacher in the public in- proportion—and at these rates ample allowance may 
stitution for the blind in Baden, I am now here, with |be made for handling, wastage, cartage, and inciden- 
the ardent desire, and, J trust, the capacity to be useful | tal expenses; and a fair and just remuneration still be 
to unfortunate humanity, \left for the capital of the land-owner, and all agents 

Your most obedient, |employed. From the extortion and cupidity alluded 
T. R. FRIEDLANDER. to, I must, in justice, exempt the land-owners, as I 
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understand they get no more for the coal in the ground 
when sold here at nine dollars, than at five dollars per 
ton; nor ought they to be censured or be accountable 
for any excitement of public feeling against the coal 
trade. This must advance gradually to be permanent, 
secure, and profitable. But that all may be fairly at- 
tributed to the unreasonable charges on the mining and 
transportation of the article to our city—and the same 
may be said, perhaps, with equal justice, of the extrava- 
gant freights paid from this to other ports of the Union, | 
which added to our own most unreasonable freights | 
and charges from the mines, here, have greatly reduc- . 
ed the consumption, and prevented its application to | 
steam purposes generally; and without this applica- 
tion, the demand will be of but little comparative im- | 
portance; for what are the parlor grates and kitchen 
furnaces of London to her various engines, but asa’ 
grain in the bushel! One large steam engine will con- | 
sume as much as a populous borough would otherwise 
do, At more than five dolJars per ton here, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, and Massachusetts had better look | 
to Maine for wood-fuel, and our steam engines to the | 
shores of the Chesapeake and New Jersey for pine | 
wood—or to Virginia, and even Nova Scotia at ten | 
cents freight and six cents duties per bushel for coal! | 

I offer you the foregoing for what they may be | 
worth, in good feeling for my beloved native state; | 
and for the reflection and benefit of all whom these re- 
marks may concern. And Iam yours, &c. 

A PHILADELPHIAN. 


From the Nationa! Gazette. 


The extraordinary speed and power of the locomo- | 
tive on the Germantown rail road, should excite more 
attention’ than it has obtained from the enlightened 
community in which it has been made. It is the more 
remarkable, because it is in many points original, and 
because itis the very first working engine of the loco- 
motive kind made by Mr. Baldwin, and yet it has sur- 
passed in fleetness and proportional working power, any 
engine of whose performance we have been able to find 
any authentic account. In the celebrated trial of speed 
and power onthe Liverpool and Manchester rail road, | 
the ‘‘ Novelty,” of Brathwaite and Erickson, took the | 
palm for swiftness, and the ‘*Rocket” of Stephenson, | 
that for power and efficiency. The former has not 
been since heard of, because of its want of adaptation | 
to useful purposes, whilst the slower engines of Ste- 
phenson have been at work on almost every English | 
rail road. According to the partial estimate of its 
friends, the Novelty on that fine railway, cleaned for 
the occasion, and ona set day of trial, rana mile in a 
minute, while Stephenson’s engine requires a minute | 
and a quarter to pass over the same space, or travelled | 
on a straight and level read at the rate of 40 miles per | 
hour. At present, his locomotives take an hour and 
ten minutes to go the SO miles between Low hill and | 
the depot at Manchester. In the trials recently made | 
on Mr. Baldwin’s engine, the road was muddy so as to 
impair the grip, and to lessen the smoothness, and she | 
was used immediately after her afternoon’s trip to Ger- | 
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steam entirely to check a career which he feared might 


| become too great for the strength of the road, or the 
_ tenacity of the parts of the locomotive. At 58 sec. the 


speed was more than 62 miles per hour, at 52 sec. it 
was more than 67 miles per hour, From this rapid 
movement, no inconvenience was felt by the passen- 


gers, buta stiff breeze was produced by the quick 


| motion through the air, so as to endanger the security 
| of the hats. 


By the contract, the weight of the engine was, we 
understand, limited to 5 tons, so that on a muddy rail 
the weight is not such as to secure a grip for a very 
long and heavy train of cars. What the engine could 
draw on a clean road cannot be well ascertained, for 


another reason. The rails not being inclined laterally, 
_ the space pressed by the inclined rim of the wheels is 


very limited. But when overloaded, the engine has 
shown her great power by turning her wheels on the 


rails, whilst the grip was not adequate to the propul- 


sion of her load. By this we perceive that she can 
pull as much as it is possible for any engine of the 
same weight to pull on that road. 

Although formed on the basis of Stephenson’s en- 
gine, Baldwin’s is superior in simplicity and compact- 
ness. The boiler is lighter in front, the pumps are 
formed in the guide rods, there is but one rod and rock 
shaft attached to the main valve; the throttle valve isa 


| sliding one, placed close to the station of the engineer, 
‘and managed by a very short rod and lever. The ec- 
' centric has no lateral motion, but is reversed by mov- 


ing the rod to the opposite side of the centre motion 


. of the rock shaft. 


Power and fleetness having been adequately obtained, 


| simplification was that for which Mr, Baldwin sought, and 


in that he has succeeded so well as to leave little if any 


/room for more pruning. The arrangements are such, 


too, as to enable the engineer to observe and correct de- 
fects without penetrating to the interior of the boiler. 


_A manhole is therefore unnecessary. 


On the whole, as the first instrument of its kind, con- 


taining so many new points, and issuing from the hands 
| of a mechanic who never before constructed such a ma- 


chine, its strength, ease of motion and fitness, must ap- 
pear remarkable. As far as our opportunity of judging 
goes, we are warranted in esteeming this engine the 
best that has yet been constructed in any country, and 
fully capable of going at the highest speed compatible 
with comfort and safety. M. 


Mr. Editer,—Permit me, through the medium of: 
your paper, to pay a slight tribute of respect to the me- 
mory of the late Dr. Edward Hudson. Some abler pen 
—some nearer friend, may tell his merits as a parent, a 
husband, and a citizen. The writer of this will pre- 


'sume only to speak of him asa professional man.— 


Those only who have carefully attended to the subject, 
can have any adequate idea of the benefits the labors of 
Dr. Hudson have conferred, not only upon the people 
of this city, but of every part of the United States. 
When he commenced his practice here, he found the 


mantown. For the experiment, a space of two miles | profession generally at a very low ebb—usually exercis- 
and a quarter was selected, in which there are four | ed by mechanics. Those great principles which elevate 
curves, and several very muddy crossways. In pass-| Dental Surgery from an art toa science, were almost 
ing through this space, the steam was cut off at each | entirely overlooked or unknown. To remove this mass 
curve so as to visibly lessen the speed, and yet the of rubbish—to obliterate bitter and widely extended 
whole distance was passed over in three minutes and | prejudices—was the task of Dr. Hudson. How well 
three-eighths. it was, therefore, done at the rate of 40 | he performed this duty can only be estimated by a re- 
miles per hour. On the straight lines the speed seem- | ference to the state of the profession at the time he com-. 
ed much greater, but no estimate of it was then made. menced his practice, and when he was taken from it by 
On a subsequent day, however, when Dr. Patterson of | the hand of death. 

the University of Virginia, was in the “tender,” the | _ Previously to his time, nearly all the talent among the 
mile on a straight line was run through in 58 seconds, | dentists of this country was directed to the making and 
according to the estimate of one computer, whilst an-| insertion of artificial teeth. Dr. Hudson taught the 
other observer of time counted 52 seconds. That the | possibility and the immense advantage of preserving the 
distance might have been run in less time was obvious | /iving teeth, instead of suffering their loss, and resorting 
to all, for Mr. Baldwin made the engineer cut off the | to artificial ones. He thought that, by strictly attending 
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to the dentition of children, all the irregularities and | cellar, and a well, which has been re-opened by Mr. 
deformity of the teeth might be prevented; and that by ; Dungan. The next was a low log building, which 
continuing our attentions and performing timely opera-| subsequently gave place to the ‘‘ Mansion House” of 
tions upon any of those which ought become defective, | Mrs. Magill. These were perhaps the only buildings 
these useful organs may be preserved in perfection dur- | in the place at that time. Pee nh SERS 
ing our whole lives. | ‘The most particular event which signalized the histo- 
Founded upon these principles, and recommended by | ry of Doylestown, at that period, was the encampment 
his admirable operations, the practice of Dr. Hudson | of the American Army, on the night previous to the me- 
soon become the praise and admiration of all who wit- | morable battle of Monmouth, which took place on the 
nessed or experienced its beneficial effects. His name | 28th June, 1778. The army was divided into three en- 
was soon placed as first amongst all those who practised | campments—the first of which was stationed in the 
dentistry in this country. This reputation he always re-| rear of a row of cherry trees that extended westward 
tained. He ever fully justified and honoured the confi- | from the last mentioned building, which was occupied 
dence and commendation of those great physicians who | during the night as Head Quarters, and which bore the 
so constantly and unhesitatingly gave him their patro- | !Mposing insignia of “Cakes and Beer.” The second 
nage—Drs. Rush, Wistar, Physick, Chapman, and | was placed near where the Presbyterian church stands, 
nearly all the most respectable practitioners of medicine | —and the third on the farm of Mr. Callender, about 
in this city. All the great cities of this Union have paid | half a mile from the village, on the New Hope road.— 
a well merited tribute of respect to the merits of Dr. | The next morning was occupied until near noon before 
Hudson, as their first citizens came hither to enjoy the | the army and baggage wagons were completely under 
benefit of his skill. | way, manifesting the old adage that ‘* heavy bodies move 
Intelligent European dentists have acknowledged | slowly :” yet such was the determined spirit of the 
that Dr. Hudson had no superior among them—and pro- | Americans, that before night they were ready to meet 
bably he never had. It has been justly remarked in all | the enemy at Monmouth, after travelling a distance of 
parts of the United States that the higher classes of near sixty miles. 
Philadelphians have very fine teeth. This is strictly} The place soon after this began to manifest the ap- 
true, and has been mainly owing to the long continued | pearance of a village, and received the name of Doyle 
and very excellent practice of Dr. Hudson. 1m another | Town from a family of the name of Doyle, who owned 
way his superior system of practice has conferred an | the principal part of the property at the time, Traces of 
amount of benefit which can never be fully appreciated. which family still remain in the neighborhood. ‘The 
It is that his excellent and highly finished operations | name of Doylestown was subsequently reg stered as the 
have long been models of imitation to other dentists.— | proper name, by which it is generally recognized. 
For a great many years, to equal his operations has been | Various are the stories which tradition saith concern- 
the highest ambition of other practitioners; none expect- | Ing_ events which subsequently transpired, sufficient 
ed to excel them. | perhaps to fill a book of Trollopean dimensions, They 
Dr. Hudson never published much upon dental sur- | May, however, afford an excuse for some future notice. 
gery, but we believe he has left behind him a very va-; | We pass over the intervening time till we come to 
luable body of notes, cases, &c. upon the subject, which | the year 1811—12. ; 
will be placed in the hands of his favorite pupil and| _ Doylestown being situated nearly in the centre of the 
nephew Dr. Trenor, of New York, who is well known | County, it was judiciously selected as a suitable place 
as a good writer upon the subject of dental surgery, | for the County buildings, and an application was made 
and will no doubt, from his uncle’s notes, and his own} for the removal of the Seat of Justice from Newtown, 
extensive knowledge of the subject, furnish at some fu- ) which was granted. This was an important era in the 
ture period a highly valuable work. | history of Doylestown. Preparations for building 
The gentlemanly deportment of Dr. Hudson to his | were commenced the latter part of the year 1811, and 
patients, and patrons—his urbanity, his mildness, point- | Were completed we believe in 1813. They were built 
ed him outas a model to all Surgeons Dentists. | of the hest materials, and in a superior manner; and are 
Finally, he ever sustained the dignity and respectabil- | perhaps unequalled by any County ‘* Court House and 
ity of the profession, inspired confidence in its capabili- | Jail” in the state. The net amount of erecting the 
ties, and demonstrated its claims toa high standing | buildings is $38,057 033, since which time alterations 
among those professions which contribute to the well | have been made—the more recent of which were in 
being and happiness of the hnman family. | 1831, when the Court House underwent a thorough re- 
A Surgeon Dentist. | pair; the expense of which amounted to $2,111 74. 
Bee ea | Besides the County building we have a Bank, and an 
DOYLESTOWN. | Academy in which competent individuals are employed 


: ** To teach the young idea how to shoot,” 
Do not turn away gentle reader because we have in- - . 


troduced our goodly village once more to your notice— | and other boarding and day schools for the education 
for it is growing into note, and affords a vast fund of | of both sexes. We cannot speak too highly ot these in- 
pleasure to him who delights to dwell on scenes ‘ lang | stitutions; as they are of the first order, and are con- 
syne.” Doylestown is associated with numerous inter- | ducted upon a plan which cannot fail to advance the pu- 
esting incidents; and while we can find enjoyment in| pils in the different branches of education, and we are 
listening to the oft repeated stories of those venerable { glad to perceive they are fast becoming of note. Par- 
gray heads which surround the village, and who are | ents who have children to educate cannot do better than 
fast gliding into the dark and narrow tomb,;we feel con- | send them to Doylestown. The elevated situation of the 


fident that an occasional notice will meet with readers, | village renders the air pure and salubrious, and it is the 
who, like ourselves, have become interested in its histo- | abode of health. 
ry and welfare. 
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The village now enumerates about one hundred and 
As far back as the year 1778—a period of near 55 | two dwelling houses, of all sizes, which show an aver- 


years, there were but two or three log buildings in the | age increase of near two houses annually since 1778, 
place; the oldest of which was occupied and kept as a | 2mong which are seven houses for public entertainment. 
sort of public house, for the ‘‘ entertainment of man, We believe it is in contemplation to erect a new bank- 
and horse,” and stood nearly or perhaps quite on the | ing house the ensuing year,—this together with several 
scite where the handsome new building of Pugh Dun- | new dwelling now talked of will make quite an addition 


gan now stands. No trace of this venerable building | to its general appearance.— Doylestown paper. 
was to be observed for a number of vears, saving a| 


small cavity which designated the spot occupied by the | 
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Jn our account of the encampment of General Wash- 
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ington and his army at Doyleston, an important mistake 
occurred. We took that part of the account down as it 
was delivered us by an old man at our elbow, and gave 
it to our compositors without referring to authority for 
proper dates. On referring to history on this subject, 
we find that it must have been on the 23d or 24th, in- 


The hunter discharged his rifle at the Cougar, and shot 
him through the heart; when this animal relinquished 
the buck, advanced four or five yards, and fell lifeless. 
Having again charged his rifle, and believing the Cougar 
to be dead, Mr. Mitchell, turning towards the wounded 
buck, was surprised to see another Cougar in the act of 


stead of the 27th, that the army left Doylestown, conse- | pulling down the head, and as it now appeared, the buck 
quently instead of the journey having been performed | had been held down by both Cougars at the moment the 
in one day, it was done in four—the battle of Mon-| first was killed. The body of the buck was between 





mouth took place on the 28th.— Jd. 
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Pitrsspure (Pa.) January 1. 
STEAM BOAT MEDITERRANEAN. 


We have recently taken several opportunities to visit 
and view this most substantial and splendid vessel, which 
now lies at our wharf. As this most noble monument 
of the taste and skill of our artisans is now completed, | 
and will probably soon depart from our river, never to | 
return, we cannot permit her to go without a notice. | 

The Mediterranean, we believe we may safely say, | 
is the largest boat of her kind in the United States, or | 
in the world. Her length of keel is 175 feet, and on | 
deck 193 feet, breadth of beam 30 feet, and extreme 


| of which was visible, 


the hunter and the second Cougar, nothing but the head 
At this Mr. Mitchell levelled his 
rifle, and the ball entered it at the angle of the eye.— 
The beast remained still for a few minutes, and then, for 
the first time, relinquished his hold of the buck, and 
walked over towards the hunter, who fired his rifle a 
second time, and shot him in the neighborhood of the 
heart. At this moment the buck recovered his legs, 
stumbled over the body of the Cougar, finally extricated 
himself and ran off. ‘A third discharge of the rifle, 
pierced the Cougar with another ball, yet he still remain 
ed on his feet and it was not until the rifle was again 


discharged, and a fourth ball driven through the back 


part of the under jaw, that the animal fell and expired. 
What is most singular is, that the male should not have 


breadth 60 feet, depth of hold 10 feet 6 inches | relinquished his hold of the buck when the female was 


The Ladies’ Cabin has connected with it twelve state | 
rooms, each containing two births; and the Gentlemen’s | 
Cabin fifty state rooms, each containing two births.— | 
These two cabins are separated only by folding doors, | 
which, when thrown open, exhibit to view one vast and | 
splendid room of one hundred and twenty-four feet in | 
length, in the decoration of which, all the taste and | 
skill of our city has been displayed. | 

Each state room in the ladies’ cabin communicates by | 
doors, both with the cabin and with the spacious guards, | 
and is lighted by panes of brilliant pressed glass, which | 
admit the light, although they exclude vision. In the | 
ladies’ cabin, we observed a very pleasing embellish- 
ment, which, we believe, has never before been adopt- 
ed in our western steam boats; we refer to twelve hand- 
some landscapes and other scenes introduced into the | 
panneling between the doors of the state rooms. ‘The | 
gallery of the ladies’ cabin is enclosed by folding | 
sashes of window glass, which will protect the fair pas- | 
sengers from the inclemency of the weather, without ob- | 
structing their view of the country, by which they are | 
passing. In this gallery, a swing will be suspended, 
which will afford the ladies exercise and recreation, | 
both much needed in the comparatively long passages | 
on the Ohio and Mississippi. 

It would have been a species of madness to have | 
zisked so much and costly work upon a hull of moderate 
solidity. ‘he owners of the Mediterranean have not | 
been guilty of this madness. The hull was built by | 
Samuel Walker, of Elizabeth town, and possesses ex- | 
traordinary strength. 

The engine is one of 320 horse power—was con- 
structed by Messrs. Stackhouse & Thompson, of this 
city, and we are told that on its first trial, a few days 
since, it worked to admiration. The Joiner work was 
executed by Mr. Archibald Mason, of this city. The 
Mediterranean is owned by Messrs. Knox & M’Kee, of 
Wheeling, and Messrs. M’Kee, Clarke, & Co. and Cap- 
tain William Shrodes, of this city, and will be comman- 
ded by the latter gentleman.— Gazette. 





Tax Covear.—The Cougar is exceedingly tenacious 
of its food, and rather than relinquish it, will suffer 
death. Instances of this kind sometimes occur, which 
the following anecdote from the same author will show. 

** About five miles from Phillipsburg, Centre county, 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Mitchell on the 8th December 1825, 
shot at a buck, and wounded him on the shoulder. He 
followed the animal for some time, and at length per- 
ceived him at the distance of forty yards lying with his 
heels upwards, and a Cougar holding him by the throat. 


killed, but continued in the same position until the ball 
entered his own head, near the eye. The buck ran 
near a mile before he was finally overtaken and killed.” 
American Rural Sports. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE NORTHERN DISPENSARY FOR THR YEAR 1852, 


The number of patients remaining under care 





last year, 24 

Admitted since that time, 723 
747 

Of whom the number Recovered is 688 

Relieved, 19 

Irregular, 5 

Dead, 25 

Remaining under care, 10 
747 

RECEIPTS. 
Balance in Treasury last year, $734 32 
Legacy of Sfirah Zane, deceased, 51 00 
Richard Humphreys, 97 50 
Interest of Kensington Loan, 160 00 
Mortgage, 42 00 
Pennsylvania Loan, 17 67 
Income of Will’s Legacy, 203 78 
Contributions, 291 00 
$1,597 27 
EXPENDITURES, 

Medicines, amy $205 50 
| Leeching, Cupping and Bleeding, 267 43 
Medical Works, 3 00 
Stationary, Printing, &c. 16 50 
Apothecary’s Salary, g0 00 
Collector’s Commission, 16 57 
Siddall for Survey, 6 00 
Investment in Pennsylvania Loan, 730 00 
Balance in Treasury, 272 27 
$1,597 27 





The public will perceive by the above Report that 
this Institution imparts extensive benefits to the inter- 
esting portion of community for which it was designed, 
and that the Northern Liberties and adjacent districts 
owe it their liberal patronage. 
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smelts, and other fish formerly caught in vast quanti- 
years past with heart-felt pleasure, and for the purpose ties in the Thames, have nearly all disappeared; the 
of securing its thorough establishment, still anxiously | constant digging of the streets, the circumstance of the 
hope that their fellow citizens will, by their beneficence, | gas pipes, which, at the intersection of each square, 
enable them to procure a site and erect a building in | must come in contact with the water pipes, are difficul- 
such a situation as will render it convenient for all the | ties and evils which we would anxiously avoid. 
recipients of its benefits. In conclusion, we earnestly solicit that the present 
It is probable that application will shortly be made to | mode of lighting with oil may be continued. 
the benevolent of the Northern Liberties and Districts| And your petitioners, Kc. &c. &e. 
for the purpose of procuring sufficient funds to erect or| To the Hon, the Select anc Common Council of the 
purchase a suitable building when the Managers trust | city of Philadelphia. : 
their solicitations will not be made in vain. ai The following disastrous detail, much abridged, of 
Donations or Contributions will be thankfully receiv- | loss of life and property, &c. occasioned by hghting 
ed by the Apothecary, E. PRYOR, S. E. corner of Green | with gas, has been noted by one individual, whose 
and Front street-—by JOSEPH WARNER, Treasuter, | means of information on this subject has been very 
Fourth street, next door to Friend’s Meeting House, | limited. There is little doubt, but that an immense 


The Managers have watched its progress for some 








Green street, or by either of the Managers. amount of accidents, losses, &c. have occurred, the 
JOSEPH S. RILEY, President. | account of which never met the eye of this individual. 

January 6, 1853. Loss of Life by Gas Explosion.—‘‘ London, 1826. 

—‘* Explosion of one of the gas works; it resembled an 

From the Philadelphia Gazette. earthquake, set fire to the building, and destroyed it 

PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCILS. | and three or four frersons lost their lives,””—See Poul- 





Y son’s Am. Daily Adv. April 8, 1826. 
i Thursday Evening, Jan. 17, 1833. ‘¢ Letter from a gentleman in London speaks of the 
The subjoined communication from T. W. Morgan, | offensiveness of the houses and stores where gas is in- 


was received, and referred to the Committee on Gas. | troduced.” 
To the Select and Common Councils of the City of ‘*An Eclipse, New York—Chatham street, within 
Philadelphia. and without left in perfect darkness by an obstruction 


Gentlemen—Observing that the Gas Committee in| in the pipes, as well as Chatham Garden Theatre du- 
their report, have founded their calculation on oil at! ing a performance; the scrambling and confusion in 
$1 per gallon, I beg leave to offer a contract to supply | hunting for /amps and candles may well be imagined.” 
the city with the purest New Bedford sperm oil in equal ‘New York—Great loss by fire: $50,000 lost by fire, 
quantities of winter and summer for the term of five | occasioned by the gas not being properly stopped, es- 
years, at 8U cents per gallon to be delivered as hereto- | caping from the pipe, and igniting at the coal grate.” 
tore—the summer oil in June and the winter oilin Oc- {| “ London—Destructive fire occasioned by gas: esti- 
tober, for the supply of each year, casks to be returned { mated loss £100,000 sterling; originated from a spark 


free of cost. | falling from a candle among the gas which had not been 
Respectfully, your ob’t. serv’t. | properly stopped off behind the counter.” 

THOS. W. MORGAN. | ‘*London—Explosions violent and alarming in cel- 

January 11th, 1833. | lars of houses where the gas had not been introduced 


| from leakage from the street pipes.” the 
“ London—A statement of its injurious effects on 
health of some individuals.” 


Messrs. Lewis and Massey presented the two follow- 
ing remonstrances against lighting the city with gas, 


which were referred to the same committee. | New York—The theatre took fire from a flaw in 
To the Hon. the Select and Common Councils of the | the gas pipe, Nov. 1826.”—Poulson’s Am. Daily Adv. 
city of Philadelphia. | Dec. 1, 1826. 

The subscribers, residents of said city, beg leave; ** At the Masonic Hall, Philadelphia, the building ir 
respectfully to represent, that they consider the plan} which gas was manufactured was burnt.”—Powlson’s 
now in agitation, of lighting the city with gas, as one of | Am. Daily Adv. Dec. 4, 1826. 

a most inexpedient, offensive, and dangerous nature;| Thames Tunnel—A bottle of portable gas being 

in saying this, they believe they are fully sustained by | broken, the gas ignited and filled the whole tunnel; 

the accounts of explosion, loss of life, and great des-| many of the workmen were dreadfully burnt.””—Am, 

truction of property, where this mode of lighting has | Sentinel, March 2, 1827. 

been adopted. We consider gas to be an article as ig-} |“ New York—A shop window in the Arcade set on 

nitible as gunpowder, and nearly as fatal in its effects. | fire and destroyed by a bottle of Cologne water falling 
As regards the immense destruction of property, we | on the gas light.”—See United States Gazette, May 5, 

believe the vast number of fires in New York and other | 1897. 

cities may be in a great measure ascribed to this mode} ‘*London—The Koyal Theatre, Wellelose Square, 
of lighting;—the leakage of pipes and carelessness in | destroyed by fire occasioned by the gas not being pro- 
stopping off the gas, furnish almost daily instances of its | perly stopped off. Loss £10,000 sterling,”—Gent. 
fatal effects. And when we consider that this power-| Mag. April 1826, p. 1, vol. 96, p. 362. 

ful and destructive agent must necessarily be often left} Examination of fishermen and others by commis- 
to the care of youth, domestics, and careless people, | sioners appointed for the purpose of inquiring into the 
we only wonder that the consequences have not been | causes of the impurities of the Thames. Attribute the 
more appalling: it is also an uncertain light, sometimes | decrease and annihilation of the fish in the Thames 
suddenly disappearing, and leaving streets and houses | chiefly to the discharges from the Gas Works.”—Dem. 

in darkness. The waters of the Delaware and Schuyl-| Press, July 18, 1828. 

kill, now considered as the most pure and salubrious in| ‘* London Gas and Thames Fishermen.—It has been 
the world, as many long voyages have fully tested, | ascertained that the trade of the latter is completely 
must soon experience the deterioration which has re-| ruined by the destruction of the fish from the drain of 
duced the water of the Thames to its present impure | the noxious matter from the Gas Works into the river. 
and unhealthy state; for no reservoirs will be able to! Before the pollution of the water there were taken in 





contain the immense fcetid drains from such an estab- | each season 3,000 salmon; and some days 50,000 smelts, 
lishment, and very soon the rivers must be their recep-/| and other fish in proportion. This season there has 
tacle, to the destruction of the immense shoal of shad, | been but ows solitary salmon caught in the Thames, 
herring, and other fish with which they abound; the | and that down at Woolwich. 

same cause must produce the like effects. Salmon,: ‘It is supposed that the Gas Companies will indem- 
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nify the fishermen in some measure for the loss of their Chester, 1811!Union 
business.”’—Poulson’s Am. Daily Adv. 10th October, | Mercer, isi] oe aes nna 
1828. ; ..,. | Williamsport, 1811)}Smethport, : 1829 
‘‘ The Glasgow Theatre, a very extensive building | Erie, 1811|Le Raysville 1830 
entirely destroyed, occasioned by the carelessness of ; Waterford, 1811 Dundaff ; 1830 
a person who had charge of the gas. Loss, over ( Loller, (Hatborough. ) 1812 : 
£20,000 sterling.”—-U.S. Gaz. March 11, 1829. | The two Univeriti ; 
‘*New York—Store 654 Bowery. Mr. Harrison, a | wa —— 
few moments after lighting his gas, the gas receded, Established. Established. 


burning to the meter in the cellar, and exploded with | University of Pennsyl- Western University, 1820 
a noise equal to the discharge of a 12 pounder—filled | valia, 1755 
the cellar with gas, and all ina blaze. At therisk of} The eight Colleges are: 





his life he succeeded in extinguishing the flames, after Established. . 

being much burnt.”—U. S. Gaz. Jan. 1, 1830. ; a Dickinson, (closed. ) 1783 Allegheny, teens tate 
“* Boston. —Mr. F. an apothecary, on entering his | Franklin, (closed.) - 1787|La Fayette 1896 

cellar with a lamp, the gas aaron Riou om from a | Jefferson 1802|Madison. a 

leakage in the pipe, ignited and exploded, totally de- | sn oe 

molished his bulk window, and injured a person cmon wonney 1806'Pennsylvania, 1832 

by at the time.” —U. S. Gaz. Dec. 23, 1830. Sh 
Loss of Life by Gas Explosion.—*‘ Covent Garden | THE REGISTER 


Theatre—Explosion at Covent Carden Theatre—Foor | 


tives have been lost.”—-Annual Register for 1828, p. | 
Sek: Uhddddels department. sia | PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 26, 1833. 


‘*New York, May 50.—Store corner Broadway and 
Chamber-street, contents destroyed—valued at $15,000, In th : 
Supposed from gas in the rear of front window. ae preseut number are terminated Mr. Johnson’s 

“New York.—Explosion of Gas at Masonic Hall, |"€™marks on Education—and an interesting sketch is 
Nov. 1832—Threw down chandelier, and considerable | given of the system pursued in the state of New York, 
portion of the ceiling on the company assembled—one | which ma h ; : 
severely and many slightly injured.””—See Poulson’s y perhaps afford some useful hints, 
Am. Daily Adv. Nov. 8, 1832. 

‘‘Boston.—At a ball given at a fashionable hotel in : : <P 
that city, the gas lights suddenly disappeared, and left s —- eee tae se ee on a —— 
the company in complete darkness and confusion.”— | in relation to the controversy between the!City and the 
See U. S. Gaz. Jan. 8, 1832. | Schuylkill Navigation Company, which it will be seen 

‘*Sir Humphrey Davy, much injured by inhaling a | is at variance with that of the city Solicito bli 
similar kind of gas.””—See Paris’s Life of Sir H. Davy. | ;, our last volume 7 Conenter, paenaened 

Loss of Life by Gas Explosion.—*“ Coburg Theatre } . 
—One man instantaneously killed by the explosion of a | 
gasometer.”—See Annual Register for 1826, (Sept.) | The low state ofthe Treasury of the Widow’s and 


chronicle department, p. 135. : wet 
‘* Explosive Effects of Gas.—A committee of the } Indigent Women’s Society, will not, we hope, pass un- 


Royal Society have ascertained that a reservoir of noticed. It is one of the most useful of our public in. 
14,000 cubic feet of gas would be equal to ten barrels | stitutions. 
of gunpowder, and never less than five.’—See U.S. | 

Gaz. Oct. 13, 1832.—(To be continued. ) 




















= The Schuylkill river at the beginning of the week 
ACADEMIES. | was frozen, so as to permit skating upon it: and the 
The following list of academies came too late to be in- | navignius of the Delawate was for a few days obstruct- 
serted in its proper place on page 50. jeg by floatingice. On the 21st and 22d, the mildness: 
The fifty-five Academies are:— | of the weather, accompanied as it was, by remarkably 


' dense fogs—continuing for the greater part of the day— 


{ 
j 
| 
' 
| 








Names. Dates. Names. Dates. \ ' : ; : 
Germantown, 1784'Venango, 1812 |caused the obstructions in the rivers to disappear. 
Pittsburg, 1787|Delaware, 1813 | Throughout the week, the weather has been mild, 
Episcopal of Philadel- Beachwoods, 1813 | hd . Heavy rainaccompanied by hi ae 

a 1787|Franklin, 1813 po Jamp wy rain panied by high winds 
Reading 1788|Athens, 1813 | on the night of the 24th. 
Newtown, 1790|Orwigsburg, 1815 | 
York, 1799) Allentown, 1813 | A letter from Mr. Friedlander on the education of the 
ere ae i: coe | Blind, is inserted this week. Measures are in progress 
Northumberland, 1804|Lewistown, 1814 | ‘© form an establishment for that object in the city. 
Norristown, 1804/Lebanon, 1816 | The tables heretofore promised, will, we hope, be in 
Easton, 1805|Huntingdon, 1816 | readiness for the next number. ‘hey have been thus 
raectein sm aoa — anna, (Sfont- 181 long delayed, in consequence of the wide field for in- 
Wukedbene. 1807 Wellsborough, 1817 | vestigation which has gradually developed itself as we 
Meadville, 1807|Danville, 1818 | procceded in their preparation. Some interesting facts, 
Harrisburg, aaa ee - a will, we think, be elicited. 
Greensbu 10} Kittaning, 1 
sack tag 1810} Warren, 1822 
Gettysbur _ 1810)Strasburg, 1823 ee . ; 
Bedford, 8 * 1810/Clearfield, 1897 |. A very large meeting ‘‘of the friends of domestiy 
Green, 1810|Milford, 1897 | industry,” was held on Thursday at the Musical Fund 
Butler, . 1810'Mifflinsburg, 1827 | Hall—proceedings in our next. 

















